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Professor Morgan's volume is that of a painstaking investigator. He 
has produced a scholarly and very readable volume which enlightens 
the reader upon the period of which it treats. The English style is 
clear and forcible. The author's citations to his authorities and his 
bibliography are evidence of the industry and extent of his research. 
The essay will receive, in addition to the award of a notable prize, the 
recognition of historical scholars in England and America. 

James A. Woodburn. 

Indiana University. 

A History of the Chartist Movement. By Julius West. With 
an introductory Memoir by J. C. Sq'uiee. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xii, 316.) 

Julius West died in 1918, and his book was published in 1920. There 
is plenty of internal evidence that it was written some time before his 
death, and that he was unconscious, while he was writing, that there 
were three Americans busy on aspects of the same movement. He 
makes no allusion to The Chartist Movement by Frank F. Rosenblatt, 
The Decline of the Chartist Movement by Preston Slosson, or Chartism 
and the Churches by Harold Underwood Faulkner. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that five young men — three in the United States and two in 
England — should have been engaged at the same time in digging up 
the history of a movement that had been largely neglected by English 
speaking historians. Both the Englishmen are dead, for Mr. Hovell 
did not long survive Mr. West; but the service rendered by them sur- 
vives, and the work of Julius West especially has resulted in weaving 
the Chartist movement into the political and social life of Great Britain 
and making it an integral part of the developments both of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is a curious fact that Chartism has been considered as a movement 
apart from the rest of English life — a movement with a definite begin- 
ning and a definite ending. Mr. West, young as he was, realized that 
history does not supply us with definite eras, and that there are no 
beginnings or endings to its fabric. The history that he gives is concise, 
clearly arranged and characterized by a careful attention to chrono- 
logical order as well as to the influence of the individual leaders of the 
movement. Mr. West evidently- spared no pains in searching out old 
newspaper files, and he made ample use of the great storehouse of 
material accumulated by Francis Place. He familiarized himself not 
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only with the 93 volumes of Place manuscripts at the British Museum, 
but also with the 180 volumes, chiefly consisting of press cuttings, 
owned by the British Museum and stored at the Hendon Annexe. 
These volumes were carefully collected by Place and cover the earlier 
years of the movement. But the great value of Mr. West's work 
lies not so much in its completeness and accuracy, valuable as are 
these characteristics, as in the fact that he indicates not only the 
many threads that were drawn together to produce Chartism, but also 
shows how these threads — separating and diverging, but always con- 
tinuing — ran into the later movements of British life — into cooperation, 
into movements for popular education, and into the labor movement 
which attained such importance during the war. He shows that the 
Chartist movement was no bubble, blown into momentary impressive- 
ness and then disappearing in nothingness, but rather one wave of an 
onward coming tide, which ebbed, but was succeeded by other waves 
using the same water and urged on by the same impetus, which are 
still advancing, and show no sign of turning back. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

The English Reform Bill of 1867. By Joseph H. Park. 
(New York. Columbia University. 1920. Pp. 285.) 

Among the lines of investigation carried on during many years past 
under the direction of the faculty of political science in Columbia Uni- 
versity not the least interesting and important has been that relating 
to the development of England during the nineteenth century — which 
now "belongs to the ages," and consequently to the historian. To 
that varied and admirable series of studies on the Chartist movement 
which appeared some three or four years ago, is now added a history 
of the Reform Bill of 1867, and the promise of a similar account of fran- 
chise reform since 1885. For such work the student of modern English 
politics cannot be too grateful, for it would seem that English scholars 
have been too largely content to regard little or nothing of any conse- 
quence since 1832. 

The present volume, after an introductory chapter on the Great 
Reform Bill, its defects and developments and the growth of the reform 
movement until its culmination in the sixties, both in England and on 
the continent, proceeds to its main theme, which is prefaced by a dis- 
cussion of the condition of the working classes and the popular and 
official attitude toward parliamentary reform. Thenceforth the story 



